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_ Incidents and Reflections—No. 255. 
Various are the ways in which it pleases Him 
idoabel who is perfect both in wisdom and goodness, to 
ompetea awaken the careless and rebellious sons and 
daughters to the danger of their situation, and 
to lead them to seek his help and forgiveness. 
5 The Earnest Christian gives a short sketch of 
Ye the life of Jane Dunning, a member among the 
Free Methodists, who died in 1870. The ac- 
count says : 
— Her parents were not religious and she had 
Mary ws alized no particular conviction for sin until 
p in Jew HH onenight when perhaps about twenty years of 
; yearsa M7 age, she returned from a ball where she had 
y impair been the gayest of the gay. She went to her 
— - ©Toom, and as she removed her things and loos- 
‘ere shelf ened her hair she saw her reflection in the mir- 
o her fathe ror, and at the same moment a voice seemed to 
viewing = say,“What are you living for?” She became 
, o fnghtened. The question was repeated, and she 
kitwaim "in that instant the emptiness of earthly 
t wes leasures. She dare not go to bed until she 
o now.” & knelt and promised God she would never 
a attend another ball. And she kept her vow, 
. ™ although she had an engagement ahead for one 
. where she had anticipated great pleasure. 
. J, Elevest a 
the 64th ) A minister once called to converse with a 
ly Meeting family on the subject of religion. A gay young 
, Woman perceiving him, withdrew through the 
New back door to the house of a neighbor, apie, 
of Dara she ran, “He shall not get me this time.” 
eek and @ minister came in disappointed. He be- 
reat ed thought himself, however, of a method of reach- 
d, on er ing the fugitive, and picking up a Bible, turned 
~ down a leaf at a passage: “The wicked flee 
pe when no man pursueth,” and requested the 
mother to hand it to her when she should re- 
ing teary turn, She returned in triumphant glee after 
3 the minister had left the house, joyous in her 
passed thoughtlessness, when her mother showed her 
>a. on the! passage. She looked at it, her countenance 
Vor#, ¥ fell. The thought struck her that she could 
r of her #9 Not flee from God, from whose searching eye 
ng. not the remotest distance, nor the deepest dark- 
+ hess could hide her. Deep conviction succeeded 
ddonfield, 3 t0 serious reflections. She now sought the min- 





iter, and with weeping eyes made her apology 
him, which was rather an humble confession 
an , 
an apology. : 

» Sid he. “Who am I? You have given 
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“Make your confession to 






















me neither offense nor injury. But you have 
offended your Saviour, and to Him you must go.” 


The Youth’s Companion relates the following 
incident : 


Many years ago a gentleman, his wife, and 
their little boy ten years old, were visiting the 
State Prison at Charlestown, Mass. While they 
were passing through one of the corridors, the 
gentleman made some inquiry of the attendant 
in regard to a man sentenced to imprisonment 
for life for a brutal murder. “By the way,” 
said the officer, stopping before an open door, 
“this is his cell,” and as the three visitors drew 
near, the father gently pushed his little boy 
inside, and closed the door. The child was 
terribly frightened, and at his screams the door 
was at once opened, his mother saying, as she 
took him in her arms and wiped his eyes, “ No, 
no, they sha’nt shut up my little son in prison!” 
As they walked on, the boy gave one more 
glance at the dreaded cell, and saw upon the 
door in large yellow figures the number “ 68.” 
Years passed by. His parents died; he became 
a sailor, and at the age of twenty-three was 
second officer on board a large steamer, plying 
between New York and the Isthmus of Panama. 
Unfortunately, however, he contracted the habit 
of drinking, and lost his situation. Unable to 
obtain another, he went to Boston, where his 
uncle, a man in prosperous circumstances, enter- 
tained him with the utmost hospitality, obtained 
for him a situation in New York, and gave him 
a liberal amount of money and a railroad ticket 
for that city. On his way to the station the 
young man stopped at a saloon for “ one glass,” 
and falling in with some old companions, re- 
mained until midnight, when he was turned into 
the street by the proprietor. His money and 
ticket were gone, and half mad with drink, he 
resolved to rob his uncle’s house. He entered 
the house successfully, but while he was pack- 
ing a large quantity of plate and other valua- 
bles some member of the family discovered him, 
and his uncle, exasperated at his ingratitude, 
gave him in charge of the police. He was sen- 
tenced to four years in the State prison. Upon 
his arrival there he was conducted to a cell, 
upon the door of which he saw in large figures 
the number “68.” It was the same cell into 
which he had been thrust when a child. Up 
to this time he had been in a state of sullen in- 
difference, but suddenly memories of his child- 
hood came rushing upon his mind. He heard 
his mother say, “ No, no, they sha’nt shut up my 


upon the floor he wept bitterly. 

There upon the cold, bare stones he breathed 
a fervent prayer that God would help him in 
his’ great affliction. 
with a determination to redeem his lost char- 
acter. 


a vessel. 











little son in prison!” and throwing himself 


He rose from his knees 


After serving out his sentence, he ob- 
tained with some assistance, a situation aboard 
A few months later, the warden of 
the prison received a letter, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is made: “I deem it my duty to 


drop you aline. I should have written long 
ago, but I thought it might be best to delay it 
until I had been long enough in the service to 
know whether I liked it or not. It was rather 
hard at first, at least it seemed so to me; but 
now I can say I am perfectly satisfied, and was 
never more at home in aship. I have the good 
will of all the officers, and especially of the cap- 
tain. I am coxswain of his boat, and he tells 
me that he will get me an appointment as boat- 
swain in the service, on my return.” 

“A few years had passed,” says the warden of 
the prison, who tells this true story, “when a 
gentleman whom I did not recognize was shown 
into my office, and after greeting me warmly, 
introduced himself as my former prisoner. He 
had risen step by step, and now occupied a po- 
sition far above any he had hoped to attain. 
Best of all, he had faithfully abstained from 
liquor since the day when he became ‘ Number 
68,’ and asked God to aid Him in retrieving his 
wasted past.” 


A minister had delivered a course of lectures 
on infidelity, and as time went on he was de- 
lighted to find that one who had been regarded 
as an infidel was anxious to unite himself with 
the congregation. “Which of my arguments 
did you find the most convincing?” asked the 
minister. “No argument moved me,” was the re- 
ply, “ but the face and manner of an old blind 
woman who sits in one of the front rows. I sup- 
ported her one day as she was groping along; 
and putting out her hand to me, she asked, ‘ Do 
you love my blessed Saviour?’ Her look of deep 
content, her triumphant tones made me realize 
as never before, that He who could suffice to 
make one so helpless bright and glad, must be 
a Blessed Saviour indeed.” 


The Christian Weekly publishes the following 
incident, under the heading, “The File-grinder’s 
Story:” 


I met an old “ file-grinder” a few years since, 
who told me the following story : 

In the room where he had worked nearly 
twenty years were twelve massive grindstones. 
Each stone had its boss, who daily “dressed ” 
it, and, mounted on a wooden seat above it, 
ground files. Occasionally a stone while going 
at full speed would burst, flying in all directions 
with tremendous velocity, and as two men had 
been killed in that room, and a stone might 
burst at any time, it made the men quiet and 
cautious; yet among them all there was no 
Christian. 

It was just after the noon hour, and the oper- 
atives had come in from a half-hour discussion 
about the genuineness of some recent conver- 
sions among the “furnace men.” The general 
opinion was that it was a matter of imagination, 
and that if there was a God no man had ever 


| heard from Him; that He never did either call 


or warn apy one. 

The “speed” had started, the grinders were 
in their places, and work was progressing rapid- 
ly, when one of the men got down from his seat, 
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pale and agitated, and staggered to the other 
side of the room. He was hardly able to speak 
for an instant, but when pressed, said: 

“ Boys, something or somebody said to me, 
‘Get down from your seat; the stone will 
burst.’” 

Hardly had ke said this when the very stone 
over which he had been working burst in pieces, 
crushing his seat to a shapeless mass, and break- 
ing the heavy “ guards” as if they were glass. 

There was no more scoffing that day. 

“ Sir,” added the old file-cutter, “we all felt 
that it was God who spoke, and it made us 
pretty thoughtful. The man to whom it hap- 
pened died last year a happy Christian, and 
there are five of us in that room that are trying 
to serve God. It is hard work to keep straight 
there, but it pays. A man can do his work 
better, and he feels that if a stone should 
burst and kill him it would be all right with 
him.” 

“So you think that God really spoke to that 
man, do you?” said I. 

“ Certainly I do, sir,” he said earnestly. “He 
saw that we were all asleep; that it would take 
a loud, strong voice to awaken us, and so He 
spoke as He did, loud and strong, and we could 
not help hearing.” 

Friend, look back over your life. Has not 
God spoken to you many times? Have your 
ears become so deafened by the clatter of the 
world’s machinery that you can no longer hear 
his voice? You are in danger. 

J. W. 


THe Dancer of DarKNEss in SICKNESS.— 
There is nothing so bad as a dark sickroom; it 
is as if the attendants were anticipating the death 


of the patient; and if the reason be asked, the 
answer is as inconsistent as the act. The reason 
usually offered is that the patient cannot bear 
the light; as though the light could not be cut 
off from the patient by a curtain or screen, and 
as though to darken one part of the room it 
were necessary to darken the whole of it. The 
real reason is an old superstitious practice which, 
once prevailed so intensely that thesick, suffering 
from the most terrible diseases, small-pox, for 
instance, were shut up in darkness, their beds 
surrounded with red curtains, during the whole 
of their illness. The red curtains are now pretty 
nearly given up, but the darkness is still accred- 
ited with some mysterious curative virtue. 

A more injurious practice really could not be 
maintained than that of darkness in the sick- 
room. It is not only that dirt and disorder are 
the result of darkness, but a great remedy is 
lost. Sunlight diffused through a room warms 
and clarifies the air. It has a direct influence 
on the minute organic poisons, a distinctive in- 
fluence which is most precious, and it has a 
cheerful effect upon the mind. The sick should 
never be gloomy, and in the presence of the 
light the shadows of gloom fly away. Happily 
the hospital ward, notwithstanding its many 
defects, and it has many, is so far favored that 
it is blessed with the light of the sun whenever 
the sun shines. In private practice the same 
remedy ought to be extended to the patients of 
the household, and the first words of the physi- 
cian or surgeon on entering the dark sick-room 
should be the living words of Goethe, “ More 
light, more light!”—Sanitarian. 


THERE is something so honorable in the frank 
acknowledgment of a fault, and in deep hu- 
miliation for it—that all who see it must needs 
approve it. 


From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 


Edward Burrough. 
(Continued from page 316.) 

Previous to his reply to Baxter’s book against 
Friends, E. Burrough had written a reply to 
John Bunyan, who wrote against Friends in 
1656. Bunyan, so far as I can gather from 
Burrough’s works, held that the light and con- 
science were one and thesame. This, Burrough 
says, Quakers do not hold; and in Bunyan’s 
second appearance against Friends, Bunyan 
affirms that all have the light, but all have not 
the Spirit of Christ. Burrough replied that 
the light which Quakers pleaded for is the Spirit 
of Christ, a manifestation of which is given to 
all. 

It is interesting, as showing the time, to note 
that Bunyan, a Baptist, preached in “ Paul’s 
Steeple House,” on 23rd of 5th Mo., 1656, at 
Bedford. Did Bunyan ever dream that this 
people against whom he wrote so severely, and 
wondered why the earth did not open and swal- 
low them alive, would help to include his name 
amongst their friends who were to be released 
out of prison and conscience’ sake therefore? 
But so it was. Bunyan, it is said, used to express 
the months of the year by numerals. Strange 
to find such a man, and Baxter, accusing Quakers 
of harboring a spirit of persecution. 

Several letters to Oliver Cromwell are found 
in Burrough’s works. He evidently looked upon 
Oliver as unfaithful in fulfilling that which he 
was raised up for. The first one was in 1655, 
telling the Protector the Lord’s controversy 
was against him. In 1657, he again wrote 
Oliver, for the people of England were thinking 
of making him king. Burrough urges him to 
beware of persecution and oppression, and re- 
minded him of the grievous burdens under which 
many innocent people were suffering, probably 
referring to Friends who were in prison for re- 
fusing to pay tithes and take oaths. It is said that 
Oliver Cromwell, before the battle of Dunbar, 
whilst there was apparently little hope for him 
and his army, said that if the Lord brought 
deliverance, he would do away with the ungodly 
oppression of tithes. Some efforts were made 
by commission during the Protectorate with 
this object in view, but the committee could 
never agree on a workable plan, or perhaps, 
rather no plan at all, as Carlyle puts it in his 
life of Oliver Cromwell. 

But writing to Oliver did not relieve Bur- 
rough’s burdened spirit on account of suffering, 
persecuted Friends. So he laid the case before 
the Protector, who told him he was against all 
persecution. But Burrough still looked upon 
him as a permitter of oppression, when a word 
from him would have been the means of staying 
it in great measure. In 1658 Burrough’s mind 
was much occupied with the hard usage of 
Friends. Again and again he wrote to Cromwell 
telling him that his real safety lay in relieving 
the oppressed. Speaking of God, he says— 
“And He it is that can break thee down and 
build thee up, who can wound thee and restore 
thee, and bring thee to destruction ;” and again 
—“but if thou continuest in oppression, the 
Lord will suddenly smite thee.” This is an 
extract from a letter written to him in 1658. 

So Oliver’s time here draws to a close, and 
Friends are in prison still for oaths and tithes. 
Great upheavings are at hand. In the 8th 
Month Oliver is ill and his illness increases. 
On the 30th of 8th Month a terrific hurricane 
burst over London, such, it is said, as had not 
often been known. T. Carlyle gives a graphic 


description of Oliver's state during that boister- 


ous night, and Oliver’s prayer. He grows wo 
his friends pray for him; but another storm is 
at hand, for Oliver’s end is near. On the 3rd 
of 9th Month he passed away, and with him 
Puritanism, with its bright hopes, wanes for 
lack of head, the people groaning and ill gt 
rest, some already longing for Monarchy again 
Burrough, who had been away from London 
for a short time, returned thither on the 23rd 
of 9th Month, 1658, and found London astiy 
and pilgrimaging to see the image of Oliver, 
His heart is stirred, and he writes and testifies 
against it, calling it idolatry, for that is the 
light he saw it in, and says that Oliver himself 
would have condemned such proceedings, 4 
great man had passed away from amongst the 
people, and no one comes forward inherit 
like ability to take his post. The blow came 
suddenly, as Burrough in his letter had hinted 
at. The waft that Geo. Fox had seen against 
him had come. The stiff, sturdy, rugged, in. 
domitable nature of Puritanic Oliver was not 
to be found in his son Richard, who is said to 
have been named by Oliver as his successor, 
And Richard comes to the front, and for a short 
time takes the position for which he is so little 
adapted. Henry Cromwell appeared to have 
had more of the spirit of Oliver in him than 
Richard, yet Richard held the Protectorate in 
name for a time, till monarchy gained strength 
and courage to come forth refreshed, and with 
power to again assert itself. E. Burrough was 
not long before he wrote to Richard, the Pro- 
tector, “To relieve the oppressed ;” following 
it up with several others to Richard and the 
Parliament. Ina short one, dated 10th Month, 
1658, he writes—“ The Lord God will shortly 
make you know that we are his people, though 
we be accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Yet our King of Righteousness will break you 
to pieces, if you harden your hearts and repent 
not. And that if God’s love will not draw you, 
his judgment shall awaken you.” It was in 
the 3rd Month that E. B., travelling in War 
wickshire, says that a cry ran through him, 
saying— The Lord will be avenged upon his 
enemies, and He will avenge the cause of his 
people.” He believed it his duty to write to the 
Rulers and warn them yet once more. Great 
changes were about to occur in the nation, 
for in the 4th Month Richard laid down his 
protectorate. In the 9th Month, 1659, E. 
Burrough writes to “the Present Rulers and 
Committee of Safety,” warning them of coming 
trouble, and to the military power, saying— 
“As you have not been faithful your estates 
shall not be spared from the spoiler, nor your 
heads from the axe ; your enemies shall charge 
treason upon you.” The country was in great 
unsettlement, in which Royalty was reviving, 
Puritanism having lost its guiding spirits, and 
the people generally dissatisfied, having hoped 
for so much and having gained so little, they 
also began to long for a quiet and settled gover 
ment. Burrough evidently looked upon the 
state of public affairs as the result of the Puritans 
not keeping true to that which was required 
of them from God who had brought them to 
such power, and being unfaithful, the same 
power which raised them up was about to over 
turn them also. Friends certainly had no ret 
under the Commonwealth, for many were pris0ol- 
ers from one cause or another for what they 
looked upon as their duty to God, such 
refusing to swear, to pay tithes, and testifying 
against a hireling ministry—whether state 

or otherwise. Active in delivering what 
looks upon as a message and warning from 
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to the ruling powers, still he found time to pass 
over to Dunkirk, where was an English garrison, 
accompanied this time by Samuel Fisher, a 
jarned Friend who had been brought up in 
the Established Church, then a Baptist, and 
ultimately joined Quakers. This was in 5th 
Mo. They seek an interview with friars and 
nuns there, and are ready for public discourse 
with their leaders, in vain endeavoring also to 

in one with the Jesuits. They confer with 
the soldiers and officers also, and wrote an epistle 
tothe English army at Dunkirk. Several of 
the prominent Friends of this time had come 
fom the army, as Dewsbury, Ames, Naylor, 
fimondson, Lilburn, David Barclay,etc. These 
may be classed amongst those who had found 
that there was a more honorable victory than 
that of overcoming outward enemies, and had 
gen the ground of war in themselves struck at 
by the spirit of Christ and removed. Scarcely 
had King Charles II. come to the throne than 
Burrough wrote to him and the Royalists a long 
letter under date of 3rd, 5th Mo., 1660, headed, 
“A Visitation of Love to the King.” Also 
from Bristol he wrote to the King’s Council “to 
have compassion on those their enemies who 
are now in your power.” In this year he in- 
terceded with the king for Friends at Boston 
(America), and with Geo. Fox had an interview, 
Burrough telling Charles II. that “there is an 
innocent vein of blood being opened in New 
England,” upon which the king said. “TI will 
stop that vein.” Burrough entreats him to do 
it speedily, upon which the king said—“ As 
speedily as ye will; call the secretary and I 
willdo it presently.” The mandamus was drawn 
up and Burrough pressed in spirit called again 
ina few days. The king told him he had no 
occasion to send a ship, but if they would send 
one they might at once. The king allowed 
Burrough to name the bearer of the mandamus. 
He chose Shattock (a Friend) to take it, who 
had been banished by them under sentence of 
being hanged if he returned. Friends chartered 
aship and with a prosperous passage in about 
six weeks they wereat Boston. He wasevidently 
4 man prompt in action and of great energy in 
carrying out his business. It was well for Friends 
in Boston that he was, for four had already been 
hung, Marmaduke Stevenson, Wm. Robinson, 
Wm. Leddra, and Mary Dyer; others had their 
ears cut off, and others were in prison, apparently 
awaiting the same lot. 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to Ohio. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

While seated in the parlor of a Friend at 
Pittsburgh, my attention was called to a little 
stove in the room, in which natural gas was 
burning. By simply turning on or off the sup- 
ply, that was introduced through a pipe, the 
degree of warmth was easily regulated. I found 
the Pittsburgh housekeepers highly appreciated 
the convenience of this kind of fuel, which was 
perfectly clean, and involved no labor in carry- 
ing in coal or wood, or in removing ashes; and 
which could in a moment be made to burn to 
its full extent, and be as quickly quenched or 
diminished. 

Its advantages are so great, that not only in 
western Pennsylvania, but through much of 
Ohio and in Indiana thousands of wells have 
been drilled to procure this invaluable fuel. 
These numerous wells have thrown much light 
on the deeply sunken rocks of Ohio, and the 
order of their succession; and some reference 
to these points will furnish to the reader a clearer 
conception of the phenomena which have led to 
the storing of this material in layers of rock, 
which are now being made accessible to man. 

A thick bed of limestone underlies the entire 
States of Ohio and Michigan. It is called the 
Trenton limestone, because it attracted notice 
at the Trenton Falls on West Canada Creek, 
in Oneida County, New York. It is one of the 
most important of the older formations of the 
continent, and extends from New England to 
the Rocky Mountains. In Ohio it is generally 
buried from 1,000 to 2,000 feet below the sur- 
face, and the only place in the State where it 
comes to the surface is at Point Pleasant, about 
twenty miles from Cincinnati. 

Ascending, we find above the Trenton lime- 
stone beds of shale (slate or hardened mud), 
mostly of a dark color, more or less intermixed 
with limestone and sandstone, forming together 
strata of many hundred feet in thickness. A 
well drilled at Wellsville showed it to be not 
less than 2,600 feet. 

Above these is a layer of sandstone, called 
Berea grit, from the village of Berea, in Cuya- 
hoga County, where large quarries of it are 
located. This Berea grit must at one time 
have been a beach or shore line, for its surfaces 
are often ripple-marked, and it abounds with 
worm holes. 

The strata of Ohio were nearly all deposited 
in the waters of an ancient arm of the sea, of 
hot every man improves the opportunity that which the Gulf of Mexico is the dwarfed and 
God gives him. Every man’s life is a plan of diminished remnant and representative. The 
God, in the sense that every man has a plan of shales were no doubt deposited as mud in sea- 
God in his behalf set before him, for his accep- water of moderate depth, large areas of which 
tance or rejection. But it is for every man to at Pontos sept ge aaaied of sea- weed, like 
accept or reject God’s plan as he will, and upon the Sargasso Sea in the Atlantic. To this sea- 
his choice pivots his character and his destiny. weed indeed, they owe their black color, and the 
Itis the man who fills the place God offers him, bituminous matter they all contain. ? 
whose life is an eternal success. It is the man | _, 4 chemical analysis of a portion of this shale 
who refuses to fill the place that God opens before at Columbus Ohio, showed that it yielded penewng 

ii. whose life is am eternal failere. than ten per cent. of volatile and organic mat- 
ter. But estimating the amount of petroleum 
in a stratum of rock at only one-tenth of 1 per 
cent., and supposing the stratum to be 500 feet 
thick, it would contain 2,500,000 barrels of oil 
to the square mile. So that the amount of oil 
diffused through the Ohio rocks is simply incon- 
ceivable. But in this diffused state it is useless 
to man, for the expense of separating it would 
cost more than its value. 








































Gop gives to every man an opportunity, but 





Discorrent.— Being unhappy at the non- 
possession of that, of which the possession would 
not make us happy. Whence comes it that 
most men are satisfied with their country, to 
whatever sufferings its climate may expose them, 
while few or none are satisfied with their lot? 
In the former instance a man is on a par with 
his neighbors; in the latter, the mass being 
hecessarily inferior to the few, pride makes them 
imagine that they are all too low, because they 
are not all at the top. 














































But a bountiful Creator, in thus laying up a 
store of fuel for the use of man, has also pro- 
vided a means for enabling him to procure it. 


Over the shale spreads the Berea grit, a layer 
of porous sandstone, which becomes charged 
with the gas and oil which are evolved from the 
organic matter in the shale. And over the 
sandstone is spread another thick layer of shale, 
impervious to either gases or liquids, which 
effectually prevents their escape. When the 
drill of the well-borer pierces through these 
overlying strata and enters the sandstone, the 
gas which fills its pores, and is strongly con- 
densed by the pressure of the water at such 
great depths, makes its escape through the 
channel thus made for it by man. In some 
wells the pressure of the gas amounts to 750 lbs. 
per square inch. The gas issues from the well 
with a velocity greater than that of a bullet 
leaving a rifle. Sets of drilling tools nearly 
100 feet long, and weighing 2,000 pounds, are 
lifted out of a well 1,000 or 1,500 feet deep and 
thrown high into the air. The roaring of the 
escaping gas is literally deafening. One such 
well, it was estimated, produced more than 
12,000,000 cubic feet of gas in a day. 


Of course, when such large volumes of gas 


were pouring out with such velocity and power, 
it was difficult to bring it under control so as to 
utilize it for the wants of man; and in the 
neighborhood of Findlay, Ohio, it is said that 
not less than 18,000,000 cubic feet per day were 
being wasted for several months. 


The general course of these wells is, that after 


the first outrush, the supply gradually dimin- 
ishes, and after a longer or shorter period, the 
salt water, which always accompanies these de- 
posits, and is probably derived from the ancient 
sea in which they originated, comes in and stops 
the flow of gas and oil. This shows the import- 
ance of preventing the enormous waste which 
attended the first introduction of this fuel, for 
there seems no reason to believe that when the 
supplies now stored in the porous strata are ex- 
hausted, there will be any perceptible replenish- 
ing of them in our time. 


The chemical composition of this gas is nearly 


the same as that formed by the decomposition 
of leaves and other vegetable matter in the mud 
at the bottom of ponds—a light carburetted 
hydrogen—in which the proportion of carbon 
is small, so that it gives but little light in burn- 
ing, although its combustion is attended with 
much heat. 


While in Pittsburgh we visited a friend whose 


chamber was warmed by a grate in which 
natural gas was burning. Stretched across the 
open space, where it could receive the full effect 
of the flame, was a curtain, with long fringes, 


well adapted to radiate through the room the 
heat to which it was exposed. It was a curious 


sight to watch the lines of redness running up 


these fringes as the flames flickered, as if they 
were burning—yet they remained unchanged— 
for the material was asbestos. 

Asbestos is a fibrous mineral which varies 
considerably in composition and character, but 
consists principally of silex (quartz), magnesia, 
alumina (clay), and oxide of iron. In some 
forms of it the fibres are so fine and elastic, that 
they may be detached in a floss resembling in 
appearance cotton wool; and may be woven 
into a cloth, which is practically indestructible 
in the fire. The fibres are so smooth that they 
do not adhere to each other with the tenacity of 
the fibres of wool and cotton, and the cloth 
formed of them therefore is deficient in strength. 
The material is much used as packing for steam 
pipes and other purposes where there would be 
danger of fire from the employment of combusti- 
ble substances. 


True asbestos is a fibrous form of horneblend. 
The substance, which exists so abundantly in 
the serpentine deposits of Lower Canada, south 
of Quebec, and whence is derived nearly or 
quite all of the material manufactured in the 
United States, is termed by mineralogists Chry- 
solite. It seems like crystallized serpentine, 
filling cracks in that rock with a compact mass 
of fine crystals running across from side to side 
of the crevices. 

When in the neighborhood of Salem, Ohio, 
I had occasion to pass through a piece of wood- 
land, in which were some sugar maple trees. 
Into these small iron tubes had been driven, 
which projected a few inches outside of the tree. 
On these were hanging small tin buckets which 
received the sap that came out through the 
tubes. This sap is boiled down to make the 
maple syrup—one of the most delicious of sweets 
to those to whom the maple flavor is attractive. 
We were told that thirty-two gallons of the 
“water,” as the crude sap is called, make about 
one gallon of good syrup. The richness of the 
sap varies, however, with the season. The most 
favorable time for collecting it, is when the 
temperature falls below 32° at night, but rises 
above it in the daytime. 

The species of Maple from which sugar is 
obtained is the Acer Saccharinum, the Sugar or 
Rock Maple, a beautiful tree largely cultivated 
for shade and ornament, but which grows only 
sparingly in the eastern section of our country. 
It is more abundant west of the mountains, and 
especially in the mountains, and to the north- 
ward. 

Probably more of the syrup and sugar are 
manufactured in Vermont, than in any other 
part of the United States. J. W. 
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Plainness, 


I am a firm believer in plainness of speech, 
deportment and apparel ; and would encourage 


it in all. I, myself, in years past, ran into the 
gay fashion of the world, and I believe that I 
was thereby led farther away from what was 
right in the Divine sight than I might otherwise 
have been. Plainness is as a hedge around us, 
and may keep us out of company which might 
be detrimental to our everlasting welfare. But 
plainness alone will not save us. Christ said, 
“ Except ye are converted and become as little 
children, ye cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

As a child places all its trust and confidence 
in the mother, even so we must place ours in 
our Heavenly Father. Yes, we must become 
as clay in the hands of the potter, and let Him 
fit, fashion and mould us as seemeth good in his 
Divine sight. We must give up everything 
that his controversy is with. Some one may 
say, how am I to know what is contrary to my 
Master’s will? 

Is it not recorded in the Scriptures of Truth 
that the grace of God that brings salvation hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching them the de- 
nying of ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
that we should live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world? Well, this grace 
or spirit of Christ in the secret of the soul will 
teach us if we pay attention to it, will guide us 
aright. It is a measure of that light that en- 
lighteneth every man that comes into the world. 
It is this that justifies us when we do right and 
brings sweet peace to the soul. It is this which 
condemns us when we do wrong and brings 
sorrow and remorse. Oh, let us mind the light 
while we have it; for the Master has said, “ My 
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spirit shall not always strive with man.” Oh, 
let none put off till a more convenient season, 
for that may never come. Surely the fields are 
white unto harvest, and the laborers are few. 
Let us pray that the Lord may send forth more 
laborers into the vineyard. Oh, that we as a 
society may be aroused and shake ourselves 
from the dust of the earth, and that we may be 
instruments in the Lord's hands in turning the 
people from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan to God ! 

Let us observe due moderation in all things, 
and be careful in the furniture of our houses as 
well as in our dress. If the dear Master has 
blessed us both in basket and in store, oh may 
we use it for the furtherance of his cause of 
truth and righteousness in the earth. 

W.T. 


SPRINGVILLE, Iowa. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
WANDERINGS. 


Straight was the road, but I missed my way, 
On the by-way’s devious turning. 

Clear was my path by the light of day, 

But the night fell down, and I missed my way, 
And the sun had ceased his burning. 


Then by my side stood a shrouded form ; 
And I knew ’twas the form of sorrow. 

Her eyes were red, and her cheeks were pale, 
From her ashen lips there escaped a wail, 
As she thought of the cloudy morrow. 


Bitterly weeping she led me back 

To the path from which I wandered ; 
She set my feet in the narrow track, 
And chided me sternly for all my lack, 
And the many hours I squandered. 


Then the morn arose, and she fled away; 
And the sun shone clearly o’er me. 

My heart was warmed ’neath its cheering ray, 
A cloudless sky, a perfect day, 

And the narrow path before me. 


But again I strayed, and by my side, 

As I wandered sad and tearful, 

Came a pallid form, with distorted eyes 
And hair disheveled, and tears and sighs, 
A presence wild and fearful. 


It was Pain I knew, and a dreaded guest 

To each weary sin-worn being, 

Though she follows quickly our Lord’s behest, 
And drives men back to the paths of rest, 
From doubt and danger fleeing. 


Sore pressed by Pain, once again I turned, 
But, scarce had her form departed, 

When with wilful folly I went astray, 

To gather flowers across the way 

Where the humming-birds glanced and darted. 


Oh I wandered far, till at length I found 
Earth’s sweets on my senses palling, 
The fairest roses had thorns below, 

In each dainty bush lurked a hidden foe, 
And my feet were tired from falling. 


Far o'er the fields where the sunlight falls 
On the narrowing path of duty, 

There stood a form of exceeding grace, 
With face more fair than an earthly face, 
And a smile of surpassing beauty. 


The sunlight gleamed on her golden hair, 
And shone like a halo o’er her, 

She spoke in tones of sweetness rare, 

She called my name, she was passing fair, 
And my soul bowed down before her. 


Earth’s snares were sundered. “Oh Lord Divine 
I come at thy gracious calling. 

My soul, my body, my all are thine, 

Oh leave me never; but ever shine 

Till death’s shades on my day are falling.” 


“Oh child, I ever am by thy side, 
And in weariness I’ve sought thee. 
Are thy eyes so blinded they cannot see? 
Do thy ears not hear how I call to thee? 
Know’st thou not how my blood has bought thee?” 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
“LEARN TO LABOR AND TO wart” 


I see thee stand beneath that stately oak, 
With eyes cast down, and look deject and sad 
Who lately in such glowing language spoke, , 
As if thy zeal had almost made thee mad. 


The world to thee seemed full of sin and wrong 
But thou wast full of earnestness and might, ; 
And hoped that thou with thy right arm so strong 

Could help to set a multitude aright. 


The world goes on as though thou hadst not been: 
To-day thy efforts seem all made in vain, : 
It seems as if the evil one might reign, 

And spread abroad his kingdom dark of sin. 


’Tis not for thee to judge the earth young man, 
A higher power than thou rules it and thee, 

Nor shouldst thou stop its wickedness to scan, 
With idle oars thou’lt soon drift out to sea, 


Fill well the place God giveth thee to fill, 
And lose no time in making needless moan; 
Thus thou wilt help to bring about his will, 
And both in earth and heaven erect his throne, 
L. M. D. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
SPRING SONNET. 


The balmy breath of spring is on the air; 
Exhaled from growing grass, and opening flowers, 
While sunny days, and warm refreshing showers, 
Ope to life each dormant bud so fair. 


Each tender twig its plumes uplifting, where, 
On field, or leafless tree, or faded bowers, 
The frosty crystals graced this world of ours, 
While winter’s icy hand was resting there. 


Of summer songsters from their wintry flight, 
Each day restores some quaint and shining wing; 
Whose hearts for very gladness can but sing 

The praise of Him who formed the morning light. 


Shall man, in grateful tribute, fail to bring 
A song of praise to greet thee, joyous Spring? 
Coa CREEK, Fourth Mo., 1892. 


Catharine W. Morris. 


The beloved friend named above will nodoubt 
be remembered by some as one prominent in 
our religious society in their earlier days 
She was descended from a family which had 
furnished many conspicuous examples of men 
and women devoted to the cause of Christ, but 
her father, Samuel Morris, did not adhere to the 
faith of his ancestors, and was a military officer 
during the Revolutionary war. 

Catharine W. Morris passed away on the 10th 
of the Twelfth Month, 1859, in the 88th year of 
her age, full of years and in the faith and hope 
of the better inheritance. 

Her funeral took place from her residence ia 
Fourth Street above Arch, where she had lived 
for many years before her decease, and it wa 
attended by a large number of relatives and 
friends. It was remarkable for having bees 
probably the last Friend’s funeral in Phile 
delphia in which the remains were carried 
the grave yard on a bier, borne by a number of 
young men. The interment was in the Eastem 
Burial Ground on Fourth Street south of Arch. 

In a series of memoranda addressed to her 
executors, she gave expression to views 
feelings which can still be read with interest 
and profit. 

In one of these she says: 

“That health and salvation may attend yot, 
is the aspiration which at present flows fer 
vently on your behalf, and for your good 
establishment my prayers have oft ascended I 
hope to the Lord of glory! Oh may you 
cherish the cementing influence of this Love 
Be faithful in seeking to know his will 
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sbedient to every manifestation of duty; then 
xill your peace flow as a river, unobstructed by 
obstacles which this world or the spirit of it, 
pay cast in the way. 

She further adds : ; : 

“Under a sense of the uncertainty of time 
ad having been thoughtful on the subject 
« * * | believe I may say, that should I be 
called as it may be suddenly, it will be no 
patter of surprise. + * I think I can in 
sincerity say, 1 have wronged no one designedly 
orknowingly, my desire for many years having 
iyen to do the blessed will of my Heavenly 
Father, who truly is kind. All glory be as- 
wit to Him and his dear Son Christ Jesus 
our Lard. : 

Mytrials have felt great and weighty, par- 
ticularly in the early part of my life, but I trust 
Jmaysay his gracious arm has been wonder- 
fally displayed for my support especially in that 
time of sore affliction, and continues able to 
aveand willing to deliver to the very uttermost, 
all those who confide in Him. May thanks- 
giving and praise be given to his ever adorable 
name now and forever.” 

One of her brothers who survived her gave 
forth the following testimony on her behalf. A 
fw trifling alterations have been made and 
sme words omitted to adapt it for publication. 

“In early life she was surrounded in no com- 
mon degree by the respect and esteem in which 
her father was held by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia and others who had taken part in the 
revolutionary conflicts, through all classes, from 
Washington downward. 

From this she turned feeling it her duty, 
eustrained by the love of God to follow Jesus 
ssher Shepherd, her guide and her counsellor. 
Not of robust health, she sought for her com- 
panions the meek and the lowly in their own 
estimation, and in a remarkable manner her 
covenants were with these, and with them to seek 
out the habitations of the distressed from what- 
ever cause under the influence of her Redeem- 
er, on no occasion assuming anything to herself, 
bat following her guide, the Pattern on the 
Cross, who laid down his life for a fallen race. 

She did not shrink from menial acts, but 
fom washing the feet of the disciples to the en- 
tertainment of those in more conspicuous walks 
the had her consolations. Holding no man for 
apattern, the Spirit of her Redeemer was in a 
remarkable manner her Guide and Counsellor. 
In benignity of manner she swayed the sceptre 
of his love, so that from little, very little, it 
nay be truly said, “The least of seeds became a 
tre, and the fowls of the air lodged in the 
tranches of it.” In how many ways is not 
wedful here to be enumerated, but to God she 
gave, and so let us give, all the glory. 

In her attire she was strictly exemplary—she 
vas deeply concerned that her adorning should 
wot be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
sir and of wearing of gold, or putting on of 
ipparel, but in the hidden man of the heart— 
"devoid of change, that dresses made one year 

ted for many—no change for fashion ; and 
while liberal to others restriction for herself 
ruled her actions. 

The lady throughout in her manner and ad- 
mes, the latter conforming to Scripture lan- 
guage, she commanded so much respect, that on 
occasions when the writer has been with her at 
places of resort for health, it was very remark- 
able how to her was given the preference of 
place, It was her singleness of heart and pur- 
Pee to which I wish to call our attention, God 
im himself the only hope of glory, and in the 
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immutability of his counsel how even here the 
hundred fold was added.” 

The writer feels much satisfaction in bringing 
to light these reminiscences which have lain 
dormant for more than thirty years. It was his 
privilege from early boyhood to know her as a 
near neighbor—further—as one who was justly 
beloved for her work’s sake. Would that there 
were more such as she was, in our own day—those 
who might follow her as she followed Christ. 

G& ¥. 





In an article published in The British Friend 
headed, “The Message of Quakerism to the 
Twentieth Century,” Thomas Hodgkin points 
out some of its testimonies which he believes are 
destined to exert a powerful influence in the 
world. After speaking of the leading message 
of its primitive preachers—“ Listen to the Di- 
vine voice which speaks to thee in the secret of 
thy own heart. Nothing can be true or right 
which clashes with that Divine voice ”—he calls 
attention to the following points: 

1. Its great and perpetual “testimony ” to the 
un-christian character of War, which has been 
for more than two hundred years like the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, is at length 
reaching the ears of kings, prime-ministers and 
parliaments. With so many of the nations of 
Europe running apparently a headlong race to 
bankruptcy, goaded on by the tremendous de- 
mands of their war-budgets, and with Socialism 
uttering its low grow] of discontent in each of 
the largest capitals of the world, we may be sure 
that the secret wish of every clear-sighted Euro- 
pean statesman is that he could at least dimin- 
ish the pressure of the war system on his people; 
and in this mood of mind the voice of those 
men who say “Christ came that He might de- 
stroy the works of the devil, and one of those 
works is War,” has some chance of being list- 
ened to. 

2. In all the discussions on the nature of the 
inspiration of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures, and the claim which should be made 
on their behalf to the unquestioning obedience 
of the human reason, Quakerism may, and 

robably will, in future bear an important part. 
Medizval philosophers thought they were dis- 
charging a sacred duty when they tried to ex- 
tract the knowledge of all things human and 
Divine from the letter of the Scriptures, often 
distorted by the wildest allegorizing. Puritan 
divines, finding the need of some other test of 
truth, instead of the Church authority which 
Luther had broken to pieces, put the books of 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, in that 
seat of infullibilty from which the Pope had 
been deposed. It was thought that a text of 
Scripture might be found not only to solve 
every theological question which arose, but al- 
most to decide all men’s actions in daily life; 
and Cromwell's soldiers doubtless honestly be- 
lieved that Samuel's hewing Agag in pieces 
justified the execution of Charles Stuart. 

To such an age the arguments of the great 
Apologist of Quakerism were directed, pleading 
that the Spirit by whose aid the Scriptures were 
first written still remained, immeasurably above 
his own work; and that that Spirit rather than 
the mere letter of the Old or even the New 
Testament should be spoken of as “the Rule of 
Faith.” 

3. Lastly comes the undying protest of Qua- 
kerism against every manifestation of the spirit 
of Sacerdotalism. It is hard to utter this pro- 
test without wounding the feelings of some 
whom we love and reverence, but stiil it must 
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be done. All honor to the “ priest,” whether 
Romanist or Anglican, who is laboring in a 
crowded parish of the poor, teaching the little 
ones, reasoning with the vicious ones, comfort- 
ing the dying ones, endeavoring to bear their 
sins and sorrows on his heart, and to stand like 
Moses between the people and God. All honor 
to him for the Christ-like work which fills up 
a great part of his life; but still we cannot 
assent to his theory of his commission to under- 
take it. He thinks that it is only the imposi- 
tion of a bishop’s hand which gives him the 
right to act as shepherd to the flock, and that 
he thus receives a mysterious power, transmitted 
like an electric current through the bishops of 
eighteen centuries, and ultimately derived from 
the Apostles, or rather through them from their 
Master. 

This theory of Apostolical Succession obliges 
him to claim spiritual kindred with sume of the 
worst men that the world has.seen, with all the 
hypocritical, grasping, persecuting prelates of 
the Middle Ages; and, contrary to his own se- 
cret apprehensions of the truth, it obliges him 
to renounce the brotherhood of thousands of 
earnest and tender souls, touched with the same 
aspirations as his own, but not connected with 
the same ecclesiastical organization. Over 
against this rigid mechanical theory of “Ordi- 
nation,” we set our belief in the ever-working 
energy of the Spirit of God, who calls men and 
women out of every rank and station in life— 
even as He called of old the High-priest’s son, 
or the dresser of sycamore trees in Tekoah— 
and makes them able ministers of the new 
Covenant. This we believe to be the true ideal 
of a Church ; and we look upon the other theory 
with its tendency to establish a priestly caste, 
and interpose them as mediators between the 
soul and its God, as one of the greatest hin- 
drances that the world has seen to the spread 
of the free, pure, life-giving Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

We believe that to the Church of the future 
the Society of Friends will have some precious 
gifts to contribute; and in order that these gifts 
may not miss their intended purpose, it is im- 
portant that we should carefully guard that 
good thing which has been committed to us, 
and not, in a weak and faint-hearted desire to 
be like the nations around us, shrink from ac- 
knowledging the guidance of our unseen King, 
and make for ourselves human leaders, whose 
tendency will be to lead us back into the bondage 
from which Christ set our fathers free. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Exports from Bermuda.—The United States 
Consul at Bermuda reports that the principal 
exports from the island to the United States are 
onions and potatoes. Of the onions the ship- 
ments are valued at about $375,000, and of the 
potatoes at $125,000. The next most valuable 
production is lily bulbs, of which $22,000 worth 
are sent annually to us. 

Introduction of Agricultural Pests.—In 1858 
and 1859 a vessel in distress was brought into 
Bermuda. It was loaded with oranges which 
were sold at auction and carried all over the 
island. In a few months after the orange trees 
were covered with an insect which fed on the 
bark, extracting the sap therefrom, and causing 
the bark to curl up. The island was soon 
cleared of every orange tree. Another insect 
was introduced in peaches, which destroyed all 
the peaches on the island. 


Tea.—By whom and when the use of tea for 
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drinking purposes was discovered is lost in an- 
tiquity. The famous herb is referred to in the 
Chinese annals as far back as 2000 B. C,, at 
which period it was cultivated and classified al- 
most’as completely as to-day. ‘ 

One ancient legend says that its virtues were 
learned by accident by a Chinese monarch, 
King Shéng Nung, “ The Divine Husbandman,” 
who flourished forty centuries ago, and who, 
in boiling water over a fire made from tea- 
branches on which the leaves still hung, allowed 
some of the latter to fall into the pot. 

Tea was highly esteemed in nearly every an- 
cient Asiatic city near the sea and was used as a 
royal gift from the Chinese monarchs and great 
merchants to the potentates of the East. Some 
of these presents must have been worthy of a 
crown. One is thus recorded: “ It weighed 40 
catties (about 50 lbs.), and each leaf was perfect 
in color, size and age. The leaves were divided 
into parcels of five maces each (a little over half 
an ounce), and each parcel was wrapped in 
fine white paper, and these in turn wrapped in 
pure silver foil and put into little bags made of 
bright colored silk. A hundred bags were 
placed in a porcelain jar, whose lid was securely 
fastened and sealed, and each jar was protected 
by a box of camphor-wood trimmed with silver 
hinges and ornaments.” 

Before the time of Confucius it had supplanted 
every other fluid for assuaging thirst. Its sani- 
tary excellence was appreciated by Shén Kung, 
a celebrated scholar and philosopher, who said: 
“Tea is better than wine, for it leadeth not to 
intoxication, neither does it cause a man to do 
foolish things and repent thereof in his sober 
moments. It is better than water, for it does 
not carry disease, neither doth it act as a poison 
as doth water when the wells contain foul or 
rotten matter.” 

That the use of tea is universal is borne out 
by one of the maxims of Confucius, the wisest 
man of China, when he said: “ Be good and 
courteous to all, even tothe stranger from other 
lands. If he say unto thee that he thirsteth, 
give unto him a cup of warm tea without money 
and without price.” 

The Chinese merchants and officials with 
whom I have conversed state that the crops 
this season are larger and very much finer than 
ever before in the history of Formosa. This 
will be good news to Americans. Formosa tea 
is, without doubt, the best in the world, and 
Americans almost monopolize its use, consum- 
ing 95 per cent. of the total output. It is so 
superior and popular that unscrupulous dealers 
in Japan, Corean, and especially Indian and 
Ceylon teas have been doing a large business in 
sending to the American market their own 
goods put up in imitation of the Formosa 
article. The new law compelling importers to 
brand each package with the name of the place 
it comes from has struck a blow at the evil and 
given much satisfaction to merchants in China 
It may be questioned, however, if the statute 
goes far enough, and if further legislation is 
not necessary. I have had the opportunity of 
studying tea culture in Ceylon and Formosa, 
and find there is great room here for the im- 
provement and cheapening of the curing pro- 
cesses. The Chinese still cure the leaf in small 
bamboo baskets over charcoal fires in the same 
way as did their ancestors thirty centuries ago. 
The new processes, invented chiefly if not solely 
by Englishmen, use copper, iron, or porcelain 
plates, hot air and more or less labor-saving 
machinery. The result is a great saving in 
time and labor, and the production of a very 
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uniform article. The Chinese object to the new 
processes on the ground that they destroy the 
boquet of the fine leaf and add an unpleasant 
metallic flavor to the tea. They make the fur- 
ther objection that the new system would throw 
thousands out of employment, and so injure the 
nation. 
Tea culture is assuming large proportions 
outside of the Chinese boundaries. The Span- 
ish authorities have tried to raise it in the Phi- 
lippines; the Dutch in Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo; the English in the Straits settlements, 
and the French in Cochin-China. Nearly all 
these experiments have been failures: the only 
successes reported being from mountain coun- 
tries, where there was moisture, good soil, and 
not an excess of warmth. The Dutch have 
turned this discovery to account, and now con- 
fine their efforts to the high mountainous dis- 
tricts with which their colonial possessions 
abound. While good tea has been produced in 
a number of places under these auspices, the 
quality has been very inferior to the fine 
growths of Formosa and Foo-Chow. 
In Russia and Japan, and above all in China, 
there are epicures more dainty as to their daily 
tea than wealthy connoisseurs at home are over 
their Madeira and Burgundy. The Governor 
of Formosa pays from $10 to $20 per pound 
for his tea. When I dined with him I justified 
the extravagance. The perfume of the tea 
filled the palace, and the exquisite, incompara- 
ble flavor lingered upon my palate hours after 
the meal was over. 
The American people willspend over $11,000,- 
000 for Chinese tea in 1891-’92. Of this 
vast sum the planters will receive $3,000,000, 
the tradesmen and home dealers $2,500,000, 
and foreigners, with no interest in America or 
China, the handsome balance of $5,500,000! 
A few words of advice to tea-drinkers may 
not be malapropos. When I left the United 
States I was considered a fair judge of tea. 
Now, after having visited Ceylon, Formosa, 
and the Amoy district, I find I knew nothing 
of tea. We Americans don’t know the first 
principles of making tea. The delicate leaf 
should never touch metal. It should be kept 
in paper, wood, glass, or porcelain. To make 
it, put a small quantity in a porcelain cup, fill 
the latter with boiling water, cover it up 
with a porcelain saucer and let it stand three 
minutes. 
Above all things, do not boil tea. The heat 
drives off the perfume, spoils the flavor, and ex- 
tracts the tannin, the astringent principle. If 
the boiling be done in a tin or iron pot, the 
tannin attacks the metal and makes the liquid 
black. This fluid is simply diluted ink. 
Beware of green tea! It is an abomination 
and a fraud. In the first place it is the unripe 
leaf and bears the same relation to the real 
article that the green does to the ripe peach. 
The green tea of commerce derives its rare 
color- from being cured, or rather killed, on 
dirty copper pans, from being mixed with 
weeds and shrubs, from being stained with 
indigo and chrome-yellow, from being colored 
with verdigris, grass-juice, or chlorophyl. Every 
green dye known to commerce has been used to 
produce that much admired but death-dealing 
color excepting it may be Paris green. As 
soon as the use of that poisonous substance will 
give a profit of a cent a pound, no doubt it 
will be liberally used by the mercenary Mon- 
golian merchant and the much more mercenary 
cultured European tea trader. 
The tea plant is very sensitive. 













It flourishes 





best on a mountain side, where it ig pej 
very warm nor cool; where the goil is d 

the rains and dews are frequent; where the fo 
of the wind is broken by adjacent Weulre 
hills; where there is a maximum of gypjj : 
and, according to the Celestials, of moonij , 
and where the surrounding ground is kept free 
from weeds or other vegetable growths, 
There are farms in Formosa, Fo-Kien, and 
other tea districts where these conditions exist 
unchangingly, whose tea crop is as famous and 
distinctly known in the eastern world ag the 
various chateaux of France are to the wine ey. 
perts of Europe. Just as the millionaires o 
Europe control certain vineyards, so do th 
millionaires of the flowery kingdom control tay 
plantations, whose annual output is woith 
king’s ransom.—Extract from Report by Cons 
Bedloe, of Amoy. 


For “ THE FRienp,” 


A Few Words More. 


As eternal life is promised to those who bya 
patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, opportunity is af 
forded in the adding of days to the life of the 
Christian, for improvement in the art of livi 
aright, that when all things of a terres 
nature shall have come to an end, an entrane 
through mercy may be abundantly adminis. 
tered into the Everlasting Kingdom of ow 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
“The words of the pure are pleasant words” 
The Lord’s servant Job said: “ How forcible 
are right words!” Whereas ‘argument based 
on words not uttered in a right spirit fail to 
administer reproof or to edify. <‘ The secret of & | 
the Lord is with them that fear Him; and He § ; 
will show them his covenant.” In advocacy of § } 
Truth He will also show when to speak and 
when to keep silence. Therefore, let us fear, 
lest a promise being left of entering into his 
rest, any of us should seem to come short of it” 
The Apostle Paul, in his way of enforcing 
Truth to the Corinthians, spake with earnest 
ness: “ This I say, brethren, the time is short’ 
He knew the forcibleness of words spokenin 
season and from what source they came, thu 
prepared to speak as one having authority he 
gave forth the exhortation that “we ought to 
give the more earnest heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any time we should ke 
them slip.” Being myself admonished of the 
shortness of time, I feel that it is in the loved 
the Everlasting Gospel that words are require 
of me to speak while time and opportunity by 
kind Heaven is afforded, knowing, “ That som 
will end my earthly mission.” 

P. R. GrIFForD. 
PROVIDENCE, Fourth Month Ist, 1892. 
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Don’t AsusE Brasts.—“ When I wass by 
and lived up in the mountains of New 

shire I worked for a farmer, and was givens 
span of horses to plow with, one of which wast 
four-year-old colt. The colt, after walking s 
few steps, would lie down in the furrow. 
farmer was provoked, and told me to sit on the 
colt’s head, to keep him from rising while he 
whipped him, ‘to break him of that notion,’ # 
he said. But just then a neighbor came by 
He said: ‘There is something wrong here; 
him get up and let us examine.’ He pati 
the colt, looked at the harness, and then said: 
‘Look at this collar; it is so long and narro¥, 
and.carries the harness so high, that when he 
begins to pull it slips back and chokes him® 
he can’t breathe.’ And so it was; and but! 
that neighbor we would have whipped as 
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. ture as we had on the farm because he 
_ aaowe when he couldn’t breathe. 





«jt was only the other day I heard of a 
aluable St. Bernard dog being shot, because, 








































































lioht & javing a wound on his head, concealed by the 
mi init, he bit a person who handled him roughly. 
pt fre, Bors young and old, please remember that 
P ihae creatures are dumb. They may be hungry, 
thirsty, or cold, or faint, or sick, or bruised, 
en, and fe or thirsty, : : 
8 erin gr vounded, and cannot tell you. Think before 
us and you strike any creature that cannot speak.”— 
as th fhe Presbyterian. 
vine ex. ait led. but j 
nines of A wrong step can never be canceled, but in 
do the sneinstances 1t can be retraced. And when 
trol teg a wnng step can be retraced, its retracing is 
voith 4 | theonly way out of the trouble that has already 
+ Conn come, and that issure to continue, from its first 
tsking. A man leaves the firm road and steps 
into the outer edge of an impassable morass. 
HEND.” Bf Suing his error, there are two ways possible to 
him: he can push on and push in, and sink 
ho bya fH eeper and deeper, until all hope is past ; or he 
or glory Han struggle back to the right road again, and, 
ty isaf MH yithsoiled feet and garments, begin his way 
@ of the MH ocemore. One of these ways is right; the 
f livi her is wrong. The same is true of every de- 
rrestrial @ parture from the path of virtuous action. A 
ntrance MH ep in the wrong direction needs to be retraced 
udminis- § by him who would live. No matter how diffi- 
of our BH clit be to turn backward, or how surely the 
signs of defilement from the-wrong doing will 
words.” & adhere to the traveller, the backward step is the 
forcible wily step of hope. No gain toward the right 
it based HH can ever be made by pushing on in the wrong 
; fail to & direction. Backward, not forward, is sometimes 
secret of MF theway of life. “Except ye turn, * * * ye 
and He @ sullin no wise enter into the kingdom of 
oe : heaven.” —S. S. Times. 
ak an 
us fear, Items. 
into his George Fox’s Birthplace.—A Friend calls our at- 
rt of it ff tention to an announcement in the papers, that the 
nforcing cottage at Fenny Drayton in which George Fox 
earnest: was born is being taken bodily to Chicago for ex- 
is short” & bibition! It is well for our Friends and the public 
poken in toknow that the real cottage is believed to have 
ne. the disappeared many years ago. A Friend visiting 
call he Fenny Drayton in 1872 was shown the site of the 
i tottage by the resident clergyman, who had evi- 
ought & HF dently investigated the matter carefully. The re- 
which Jf puted spot was on the borders of a cultivated field, 
hould let % ad there still traces of brick-work in the founda- 
d of the § %0. Popular relics of departed worthies are often 
e loveot im “ery doubtful authority.— British Friend. 

i Temperance Legislation in Mississippi.—In an in- 
tunity by ‘esting article on this subject by Bishop Gallo- 
“hat soon [| "Yin. The Independent, an encouraging view is 

fven of the growth of prohibition sentiment in 
that State. The Bishop says that forty-one out of 
PFORD. & ‘beseventy-four counties in the State enjoy prohi- 
bition under a local-option statute. ‘‘ Every indi- 
veal ‘ation prophesies victory, and that Mississippi 
7 Hamp — her place in the column of Prohibi- 
; ge The Ute Indians in Colorado.—A letter from the 
ich was Indian Rights Association informs that the Indian 
valkiog § f Committee of the House has agreed to report favor- 
Ow. ably the bill providing for the removal of the 
sit on the #§ thern Ute Indians from fertile lands in Color- 
while he @ %@° towild and inaccessible lands in Utah. The 
otion,’ a says: “If the removal shall become an ac- 
came by ened fact, the Government of the United 
hail Will have deliberately receded from its policy 
ee 0 dian civilization.” There is a strong minority 
Le patie % the Committee opposed to the bill and to the 
then said: ens which it involves. It is to be hoped 
d narrov, 18 Measure may fail to become a law. 
when he The Gambling Passion.—A recent daily paper 
es him # and that the gaming-tables at Monte Carlo 
1d but for mrecrowded nightly, that the players and onlook- 
d as kind T were standing round the tables five deep, and 









THE FRIEND. 


that large sums were paid for a seat at the table. 
Nine-tenths of the people were said to be English. 
It is indeed sad that the passion for gaming among 
our own countrymen should be so great as to take 
them hundreds of miles from their own land in order 
that it may be indulged. The effect of the specta- 
cle upon foreigners can only be to favor the impres- 
sion that the English are a gambling race, and to 
lower in the eyes of the world the high moral 
standard that in many ways our nation has en- 
deavored to uphold. We need a stronger public 
opinion upon this matter, so that those who thus 
bring discredit upon the English name may be made 
to feel that their actions are viewed with the deep- 
est disfavor by the circles amongst whom they move 
at home. 


While we note with sadness the terrible story of 


the gambling fever abroad, we do not forget how 
strongly tainted are many who stay at home. The 
eagerness with which the sporting columns of the 
daily papers are scanned at our public libraries, 
the existence of the large number of papers de- 
voted exclusively to “sport,” the records of the 
police court, and the common talk of daily life, 
bear witness to the fearful inroads which this vice 
is making upon our national morality. The Anti- 
Gambling League has been in existence for two or 
three years, and has been earnestly upholding the 
cause of righteousness. Not a few public men 
have accorded it the support of their voice or pen. 
But much more needs to be done to stem the cur- 
rent.—London Friend. 


THE FRIEND. 
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It has ever been the belief of the Society of 


Friends, that in the transaction of its church 
business it is necessary to wait upon and seek 
the guidance of the Lord,so that Christ may be 
practically as well as nominally the Head of the 
Church. The reasonings of man and the judg- 
ment of those who are naturally wise must be 
kept in subjection to the gentle motions of the 
Spirit. When a proposition is brought before 
a meeting, the degree of religious weight which 
accompanies it, and the feeling of unity and 
comfort attending it, are of far more importance 


in determining its rectitude, than the force of 


the arguments advanced in its favor, or the 
numbers of those who may favor it. 

These views were clearly brought to notice 
during a trial in New Jersey, soon after the 
separation of 1827, in which the question was 
involved, as to which of the two bodies into 
which the Society had separated, was the legiti- 
mate Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and there- 
fore entitled to a fund which was in dispute. 
One of the witnesses was Samuel Bettle Senior, 
a man of unusual abilities and long experience 
in the affairs of the Society of Friends. He 
had acted for a number of years as Clerk to the 
Yearly Meeting. In reply to a question, as to 
how questions are decided in meetings for busi- 
ness, be gave the following answer: 

“Our mode of deciding questions is peculiar. 
It is intimately connected with our religious 
principles and doctrines. When an individual 
or a religious assembly is gathered into a rever- 
ent, inward, waiting state of mind, we are sensi- 
ble at times of the presence of the invisible, 
omnipresent One—qualifying the heart for se- 
cret communion and approach unto God—con- 
sistenfly with the doctrine of the blessed Saviour, 
‘that without me ye can do nothing,’ and that 
‘where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.’ Hence the 
Society believe, and it is one of their peculiar 
and distinguishing doctrines, that there may be 
secret approach to and worship of God, without 
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any ceremonial outward act orservice. And in 
our meetings for business we also hold that it is 
needful to experience the same power to qualify 
us for right discernment, and to restrain our 
own spirit and will; and we do believe that when 
our meetings have been thus in a degree influ- 
enced, there have been wisdom and judgment 
better than our own; consistent with the pro- 
phetic declaration respecting the blessed Head 
of the Church, that ‘He should be a Spirit of 
judgment to those who sit in judgment.’ With 
these views and a corresponding practice, though 
deeply sensible of the weakness and frailty of 
man when left to himself, whether in an indi- 
vidual, or collective, or social capacity, our 
Society has been favored to come to its decisions 
and conclusions at its various meetings, with a 
remarkable degree of harmony and unity. These 
conclusions have never been come to by a vote 
or the opinion of the majority.” 

The views thus expressed by Samuel Bettle ac- 
cord with the counsel given by George Fox to 
Friends, to hold all their meetings in the power 
of God. For in this power of God, he testified, 
was the authority of meetings. 

In the London Annual Epistle for the year 
1688, the acknowledgment is made, “that accord- 
ing to the wonted kindness of our tender and 
merciful God, we have had a very living and 
refreshing assembling together, and the glory 
of the Divine power and presence of God hath 
shined upon us from day to day, to our great 
consolation.” 

The Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing distinctly recognizes this principle, where it 
says: “The love, power and peaceable Spirit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ being the alone true 
authority of all our meetings, it is the fervent 
concern of this meeting, that they may be held 
under the sense and influence of that holy unc- 
tion.” 

And again, “It is no man’s learning, nor 
artificial acquirements; it is no man’s riches 
nor greatness in this world; it is no man’s elo- 
quence nor natural wisdom, that makes him fit 
for government in the Church of Christ; all his 
endowments must be seasoned with the heavenly 
salt, his spirit be subjected, and his gifts pass 
through the fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to his 
praise and honor,that so self being baptized 
into death, the gifts may be used in the power 
of the resurrection of the life of Jesus in him.” 

We believe there is a danger to which some 
well-disposed persons are exposed, in the trans- 
action of the business of our meetings, of trust- 
ing too much to their natural wisdom, and of 
deciding questions that may arise from its dic- 
tates, without humbly feeling after that spiritual 
guidance, on which the safety of the Church 
depends. If the time should ever unhappily 
come, when the decisions of our meetings will 
rest upon human wisdom and attainments, which 
have not “passed through the fire of God’s 
altar,” it will be sadly true that the glory will 
have departed from our Israel—for the Lord 
will not give his glory to another, or his praise 
to anything of man’s devising. 

May we then, in the transaction of the busi- 
ness of our meetings, be increasingly concerned 
to feel after the arising of Divine life, and move 
and act under its influence. 





Our friend, Huldah H. Bonwill, requests that 

rsons forwarding partly-worn clothing, &c., to 

er at the Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia, for the relief of destitute persons 

in the West, among Friends, Africans and In- 

dians, will prepay the expense of carriage. She 
+ 
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has to pay the necessary expenses connected 
with the shipment of the goods from Philadel- 
phia, and feels it a burthen to be required to 
pay the freight on them to this city. 

As the time is now at hand, when the goods 
should be packed and forwarded, those intend- 
ing to aid her benevolent efforts should promptly 
send what materials they can spare. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a circular to customs officers, in which he 
says: “In view of the public interest in the move- 
ment of silver, it is deemed important that the quan- 
tity of the imports and exports of silver bullion 
should be known. You are therefore instructed to 
require persons importing and exporting silver bul- 
lion to exhibit on the import entries and export mani- 
fests thereof, commencing with May 1, 1892, the quan- 
tity of silver bullion in ounces fine, as well as the 
value, and include this information in your returns of 
imports and exports of silver bullion rendered to the 
Bureau of Statistics of this Department after that 
date.” 3 

A company has been formed at Christiana, Norway, 
to reproduce as seaworthy a vessel as can be sailed 
across the ocean to exhibit at the World’s Fair. It 
will be an exact model of the Viking boat discovered 
some years ago in an ice floe. The original boat is 
eighty feet long and seventeen feet wide, with a cross 
at the bow. 

Indians from Lower California, who have arrived 
at Yuma, Arizona, report that the volcanoes near Lake 
Sullulee, close to the Gulf of California, are in active 
eruption, and that the eruption has been attended by 
earthquake shocks. 

San Francisco, Vacaville, Exparto and Winters, in 
California, were shaken by an earthquake a few min- 
utes after 4 o’clock, on the afternoon of the 29th of 
last month. The only damage reported was the 
throwing down of some scaffolding at Exparto. The 
vibrations at San Francisco were “north and south.” 

The New York Sun states that a letter from Alaska 
contains an account of several projects for the develop- 
ment of the Alaskan coal mines, and it also says that 
gold mining will be actively prosecuted there this 
summer, The Alaska fisheries are growing in import- 
ance, and there is an immense supply of Alaska salmon, 
for the canning of which a trust was recently formed. 
The Alaskans have petitioned Congress for an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to build a pack trail across the 
Chilkat Pass. 

On the 2d inst. the British steamship Tynehead 
sailed from New York with 7,000,000 pounds of wheat 
for Riga, Russia, the contribution of the farmers of 
Iowa for the famine sufferers. 

On the evening of the 27th ult. a fire originated in 
the “Central Theatre,” of this city, at Eighth and 
Walnut Streets. The flames spread with great rapidity 
and two of the actors and four of the actresses were 
unable to leave the building before it was too late, and 
they were burned to death. About one hundred of the 
audience that were burned and otherwise injured, 
were treated at the hospitals and privately, one of 
whom has since died and several others are not ex- 
pected to recover. The flames extended to the T'imes 
newspaper’s Annex building, which was destroyed, 
together with its costly furniture. The entire losses 
are estimated at a little more than six hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. Places of amusement of like 
charac'er, on the site of the late theatre, have on three 
prior Occasions been burned, causing the loss of a 
number of lives, particularly dancing girls. And yet 
with this awful record, it is announced that the theatre 
is to be rebuilt, immediately. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 430; which 
is 6 less than during the previous week, and 21 less 
than during the isiagilas period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 207 were males and 223 females ; 56 died 
of consumption; 51 of pneumonia; 37 of diseases of 
the heart; 19 of diphtheria; 16 of Bright’s disease ; 
15 of inanition; 15 of convulsions; 13 of marasmus; 
12 of cancer; 11 of typhoid fever; 11 of old age; 
11 of bronchitis ; 10 of croup and 10 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 115} a 116}; 
currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 7c. per 
pound for middling uplands, 


FeED.—Winter bran, in bulk, $18.50 a $19.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $17.00 a $18.00. 
FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.65 a 
* 


$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.15 a $3.50; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.65 a $3.90; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.10 a $4.30; Western winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.30; 
do. do., straight, $4.40 a $4.65; winter patent, $4.65 
a $4.90; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.25; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.60 a $4.85; do. favor- 
ite brands, higher. Rye flour was dull and unchanged. 
We quote at $4.00 a $4.15 per barrel, as to quality. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 953 a 952 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 474 a 473 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 373 a 383 cts. 

Breer Catrie.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts; good, 43 a 48 
cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; culls, 
3} a 33 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Wool sheep, 4} a 6} cts.; 
clipped sheep, 3 a 6 cts. Wool lambs, 5} a 7 cts.; 
clipped lambs, 4} a 6 cts. 

Ho«s.—Chicago, 6} a7 cts.; other Western, 6} a 63 
cts.; State, 6} a 64 cts. 

Foreign.—In the House of Commons, on the 27th 
ult., Sir Albert Kaye Rollit’s motion for the second 
reading of his Woman’s Suffrage bill, was defeated by 
a vote of 175 against 152 in its favor. On the 29th, 
Clark’s bill for local self-government in Great Britain 
and Ireland, was rejected, yeas, 54; nays, 74. 

“May day ” was observed in London in a very quiet 
manner. A large procession formed on the Thames 
embankment and marched to Hyde Park, where mon- 
ster meetings were held. A large number of speakers 
addressed the crowd, including Cunningham Graham, 
the Socialist member of the House of Commons; T. 
Mann and B. Tillett, the labor leaders, and Stepniak, 
the Russian Nihilist. Resolutions were adopted de- 
claring in favor of an eight-hour day and calling upon 
Parliament to pass an eight-hour bill. There was no 
disturbance. 

The same day was observed throughout various 
European countries with unexpected quiet. Not a 
single arrest was made in Paris. A few bombs were 
exploded at Liege, without fatal results to life; other- 
wise fears of seriois trouble proved groundless. 

Ravachol and Simon were found guilty in Paris last 
week, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

The emigration of Prussian Poles, chiefly to the 
United States, is rapidly growing heavier. This aug- 
mentation is attributed not only to the agricultural 
depression, but to the general fear that war with Rus- 
sia is inevitable sooner or later. The emigration from 
Germany has been heavier thus far this year than for 
many years past. Figures so far show that the emi- 
gration has doubled since 1888. 

Charles Emory Smith, the United States Minister 
to Russia, has made his report to the American con- 
tributors to the relief fund. Besides the two shiploads 
of food, over $77,000 in money has been sent to the 
American Legation for distribution. Wherever the 
contributors indicated how their gifts should be applied 
their instructions were followed. With the exception 
of three special payments, all the money was expended 
through three channels, the Relief Organization of the 
British- American Church of St. Petersburg, the Jewish 
Relief Committee and Count Tolstoi. The greater 
part went through the first. In every case detailed 
reports were required, so that it would be possible to 
tell where every dollar or carload of flour went, and 
what was done with it. The Russian Government 
furnished the necessary cars and transported the flour 
without cost, and delivered it to the persons desig- 
nated. 

The inhabitants of the village of Tachesnopol, a 
short distance from the town of Ooman, in the Govern- 
ment of Kieff, have been greatly incensed by the rapid 
growth of Stundism at that place. On the 25th ult., 
the village was the scene of a disgraceful proceeding. 
Led by the village officials, the inhabitants belonging 
to the Orthodox faith made an attack upon the house 
occupied by the Stundists. They forced their way 
into the houses and dragged the occupants out on the 
streets, where members of the mob, armed with knouts, 
severely fingged them.’ No respect was paid to sex. 
and women and young girls were as badly whipped as 
were the men. 

A fire in Tokio, Japan, on the 10th ult., consumed 
5,000 houses on twenty streets, including forty ware- 
houses, several police stations, a panorama building 
and three school houses. It is variously estimated 
that from seventeen to forty-five lives were lost. 

Advices from the interior of Africa have just reached 
Zanzibar, bringing the intelligence that Dr. Stuhl- 
mann, who, with a detachment of Emin Pasha’s expe- 
dition, was last reported to be marching on Bukoba, 
had reached that place on Second Month 15th. It is 
said that he intended to take possession of sundry 
stores and munitions lying at Bukoba for the use of 


the expedition. The march from Wadelai 

was greatly hindered by famine and duane Baka 
Emin Pasha is reported to be ill. He was followi 
Dr. Stuhlmann from Wadelai by easy stages, me 

A dispatch from Melbourne, dated the 24 inst, 
states that the jury in the case of Frederick Bay) 
Deeming, charged with the murder of his wife, pa 
day returned a verdict of guilty, and added that th 
prisoner was not insane. Deeming is believed where 
ae two more women that he married, and his 

our children, also thought to be the perpetra’ 
Whitechapel murders. ee 

A dispatch received in London on the 27th ult,, by 
a news agency from Rio Janeiro, states that the Bn. 
zilian Government has ordered its Consuls abroad tp 
refuse to dispatch vessels for Matto Grosso, which 
State has declared its independence of the Brazilig 
Republic. 

A blizzard, “the worst for years,” set in on the after. 
noon of the 27th ult, in Manitoba, and over a foot of 
snow fell. In Winnipeg people were blown off the 
sidewalks, and it “was impossible to see two feet 
ahead on the prairie.” On the Red River, at St, Vip. 
cent, the waves were reported to be fifteen feet high, 
The loss of one life is reported. 

The Canadian House of Commons adopted on the 
evening of the 25th ult., McNeil’s resolution asking 
the admission of Canadian products to the markets of 
the United States on more favorable terms than is ao 
corded to the products of foreign countries, and calling 
for a reduction in Canadian duties on British mang. 
factured goods. The Government supported the mes. 
ure and it was adopted by a vote of 97 to 63. 


NOTICES. 


Wantep—A well qualified female teacher, to have 
charge as Principal of Friends’ school, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; must be a good disciplinarian, and competent 
to teach all the ordinary English branches. 

Application may be made to 
SAMUEL A. Bacon, 
Saran NIcHOorson, 


Members of the Committee 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Departed this life, at Haddonfield, N. J., on the % 
of the Fourth Month, 1892, Desorau Raoaps, in the 
seventy-first year of herage. A beloved minister and 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
She had been of a conscientious and pious disposition 
from early youth, giving her affections to her Saviour 
in submission to what she believed his requirings, and 
adorning her profession as a Friend by a godly life 
and conversation. In the year 1858 she first appeared 
publicly in prayer in Arch Street Meeting-house, and 
her gift as a minister was acknowledged by Chester 
Monthly Meeting and Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
Pennsylvania, of which she was then a member, in 
1862. Her illness was severe, being of nearly six 
weeks’ duration, and was borne in much patience 
She desired that her friends should not pray for her 
recovery, but rather that she might be favored toenter 
the heavenly kingdom, On one occasion she remarked 
that she wanted to praise and honor her Saviour, ia 
whom alone she placed all her hope, and longed for 
a fuller sight of his face and Divine communion. 
sequently she spoke of this favor having been granted 
in a precious season of heavenly peace which ove 
shadowed her the previous day. She also express! 
her feelings of love to the members of her own Meetiag 
and the Yearly Meeting, and her resignation tote 
Divine will with regard to the final issue of heril 
ness. “And to her was granted that shé should be 
arrayed in fine linen, clean and white: for the fist 
linen is the righteousness of saints.” “Blessed a 
they which are called unto the marriage supper of the 
Lamb.”’—Rev. xix: 8, 9. 

, on the 23d of Third Mo., 1892, Amos Evsss, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age. A. 
member and Overseer of Cropwell Preparative 
Upper Evesham Monthly Meetings, New Jersey. “He 
that overcometh will I make a pillar in the templeo! 
my God, and he shall go no more out.” 
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MarriED—at Friends’ Meeting-house, Wesel 
R. I., on the 13th of Fourth Month, 1892, Tuomas 
Wipocr to ELIzABETH W. GARDNER, daughter d 
John Gardner. 

——, Third Month 2, 1892, at Twelfth Street Meet 
ing-house, Philadelphia, Tuomas ScaTTERoo # 
Maria B. Cuass, daughter of the late Pliny 
Chase; all of this city. 





